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sider the town of Balaguer to be unknown. The 
remark of Professor Geddes on page 182, where 
he says that the mention of Cerdagne in line 856 
(terre Certeine) does not satisfy the conditions of 
the passage, is justified. The name appears in a 
number of poems, sometimes perhaps under the 
form Certeine terre. In the uncertain condition 
of our present knowledge of the geography of 
Catalonia, it would be unwise to speculate on the 
possible real application of this name. The same 
remark may be made with regard to Bire and 
Imphe (see the celebrated lines 3995-98 of the 
Roland). The editor does well to reject (page 
234, cf. page cvi) the jaunty identification pro- 
posed by K. Hofmann, Romanische Forschungen, 
I, page 429. The most valuable suggestion that 
has been made on this subject is perhaps that of 
G. Paris, Orson de Beauvais, pages 182-183. 
There is other evidence to give weight to the sug- 
gestion of G. Paris, but this is not the occasion 
for a long discussion. The editor shows again 
good judgment in placing Naples and Commibles 
among the unknown places. He might have 
mentioned among the interesting discussions of 
these names that of G. Paris, Romania, xi, page 
489. Paris favors the variant Morinde instead of 
Commibles, and rejects the suggestion of Moranda 
as not fitting. This latter name in the form given 
does not of course suit the assonance, but a town 
Moranda seems to have been known to some 
ancient geographers, if we may judge by a map 
in my possession, dated at Lyons in 1538 and 
showing evidence of having been copied from a 
much older map. A town Moranda appears on 
this map in the immediate neighborhood of Ronns- 
vallis. The reading Commibles, as Paris says, 
would probably indicate Coimbre, which seems to 
me a perfectly good reading, in spite of the objec- 
tions that have been brought against it. Or, one 
might see in the reading Commibles a derived 
form of the Spanish Colibre, a coast town not far 
from Perpignan,. whose name is, according to P. 
de Marca, derived from an ancient Caucoliberum 
or Cauoolileris, according to others from Uliberis. 
The phrase on page 184 : "Throughout the 
period known as the Cycle de Guillaume (tenth 
and eleventh centuries), ' ' is unfortunate. Perhaps 
the following wording »would better render the 
thought : "period whose events are celebrated in 



poems of the Cycle," etc. ? On page 187, the 
sentence beginning in the second line seems to 
need some slight qualification, such as: "Traces 
or possible imitations of this episode are to be seen 
in," etc. 

The refutation of the Chronique de Turpin by 
Leibnitz is mentioned on page xcii. The earlier 
refutation by Claude Fauchet might have been 
mentioned also : Oeuvres, i, page 229 b. The 
statements made on page 206 concerning la breche 
de Roland find confirmation in the Codex deSt.- 
Jacques-de-Compostelle, edited by Fita and Vin- 
son, Paris, 1882, pages 15 and 43. We are told 
in these passages that the stone cut by Roland was 
preserved in a church at the entrance of the valley 
of Roncevaux. The supposed date of the Codex 
is about 1130. The editor speaks of the Peleri- 
nage de Charlemagne and of the Voyage de Char- 
lemagne ; see the index. It would be better to 
adopt one of these names, — the former preferably. 
On page 211, he ascribes this poem to the twelfth 
century. Although its date is still somewhat 
problematic, the arguments for the eleventh cen- 
tury seem to me to have the greater weight. The 
reference to Rabel in the index, page 302, seems 
to contain an error. The word Willehalm is mis- 
printed on pages cxl and 315. The reference, on 
the latter page, should read "p. cxL" 
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The Complete Dramatic and Poetic Works of Wil- 
liam Shakespeare, edited by William Allan 
Neilson. Boston and New York : Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., 1906. 

The mechanical excellences of this edition of 
Shakespeare deserve especial notice. All the 
plays and poems are comprised in a single vol- 
ume, which, altho extending to 1250 pages, is 
convenient for either reading or reference. The 
line numbers of the Globe edition are retained ; 
the page is open ; the type clear and of fair size ; 
the printing and and the proof-reading excellent ; 
everything contributes to make this easily the best 
one-volume edition of Shakespeare. 
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The volume is also notable for many merits 
other than the mechanical. The biographical 
sketch and the introductions to the separate plays 
are models of judicious condensation and compre- 
hensiveness. Nothing of importance in the entire 
field of Shakespearean research seems to have 
escaped the editor. His few pages of comment 
must be regarded as constituting not only valuable 
introductions to the reading of the plays, but also 
singularly competent summaries of the results of 
Shakespearean criticism up to the present time. 
His esthetic comments in particular are compact, 
suggestive, and sane to a degree rarely attained. 
He has also attacked with scholarly thoroughness 
the enormous task of editing the text. As a result 
we have the first American edition for many years 
that is based upon an independent examination of 
folio and quartos ; and a text that in many par- 
ticulars presents improvements upon that of any 
preceding edition of the complete works. 

The text of each play is based on a single 
source, quarto or folio as the case may be, and all 
additions from another source are bracketed. Con- 
sequently the integrity of the text is clearly indi- 
cated ; and we are never in doubt whether we are 
reading quarto or folio, or a modern composite of 
the two. The exact stage directions of the original 
editions are also preserved ; and all additions to 
stage directions, or designations of act or scene 
duo to later editors are bracketed. These dis- 
tinctions, so essential for all students of the early 
drama, are of no little importance for the ordinary 
reader of the plays, who ought certainly to be 
informed what is original and what sophisticated. 
Similarly in accord with the best methods of 
textual criticism is the editor's conservatism in 
retaining the reading of the early edition wherever 
it is intelligible in preference to later emendation. 
In one respect this adherence to the folio may 
excite some doubt. The large number of cases in 
the folio where ed is printed instead of 'Pleads 
Professor Neilson to conclude that the ed was 
sounded more frequently than we are accustomed 
to hear it, and that a different elision was made 
from that usual to-day ; hence, for example, he 
prints threat 'ned rather than threaten' d. It is to 
be hoped that Professor Neilson will publish a full 
analysis of his data bearing on this question, since 
it is one of considerable importance for the meter 
of the plays. 

In another matter, that of punctuation, he has 
made a still more radical departure from pre- 
ceding editors. The punctuation of the Folio is 
inconsistent and often absurd, and certainly does 
not represent Shakespeare's own usage. It does, 
however, preserve, along with the idiosyncracies 
of the compositors and the exigencies of the 
printing office, certain practices prevailing in 
Shakespeare's time and different from our own. 



In all critical editions the punctuation has been 
greatly changed and modernized ; but, as these 
critical editions began early in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and as each editor has retained much of the 
punctuation of the preceding editors, the result is 
that the Cambridge or Globe or more recent edi- 
tions present a peculiarly composite punctuation, — 
sometimes that of late nineteenth century, some- 
times of the early years, sometimes that of eigh- 
teenth century editors, Pope, Theobald, or John- 
son, and sometimes reminiscent of the Elizabethan 
punctuation as represented in the Folio. Realizing 
all this, and realizing that our practices in punc- 
tuation are still changing and by no means arrived 
at any general agreement, the editor of Shake- 
speare finds the problem of punctuation a complex 
and difficult one. Professor Neilson has solved it 
by re-punctuating throughout frankly according 
to modern usage. 

In many instances this is an improvement. 
Commas and semicolons appear with greater in- 
telligibility and less inconsistency than in most 
other editions. In other cases the gain is not so 
apparent. The dash, used sparingly by preceding 
editors and restricted by Dyce to indicate either 
an unfinished speech or a change in the person 
addressed by the speaker, is used by Professor 
Neilson to indicate any abrupt break in the sense. 
For example, in the 119 lines of Act n, Scene 1 
of Hamlet, where it is so used but once in the 
Cambridge or Oxford editions and not once in the 
Folio, it is so used four times in the present 
edition. On the whole, the more restricted use 
of earlier editors seems to have the advantage ; 
for the dash is likely to be over-used in dramatic 
dialogue, unless conventional restrictions are ad- 
hered to. 

It is, however, the substitution of the period for 
the colon that produces the most noticeable alter- 
ations in the text. The colon in Elizabethan 
usage, as Ben Jon son tells us in his Grammar, 
marked "a pause," "a distinction of a sentence, 
though perfect in itself, yet joined to another," 
and further distinguished from "a period." This 
usage prevailed in the eighteenth century ; but 
to-day the colon has been largely replaced by the 
semicolon on the one hand and the period on the 
other. The substitution of a semicolon for a colon 
makes little difference to the eye ; but the substi- 
tution of a period changes the entire appearance 
of the sentences. Instead of a piece of discourse, 
broken by stops but continuous to the eye, we may 
have a series of short sentences apparently equally 
disconnected from one another. 

A few lines from Hamlet's best known soliloquy 
may illustrate the difficulties of punctuating 
Shakespeare and the importance of the treatment 
of the colon. The letters, F, C, N represent the 
Folio, Cambridge Editors, Neilson. When F is 
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omitted, there is no punctuation at that place in 
the Folio : 

To be, or not to be (F, C : N :) tbat is the question (F : 
C:N.) 

That flesh is heir to (F ? C, N. ) 'Tis a consummation 
Devoutly to be wish'd. To die (C, N;) to sleep (F, C; 

N;— ) 
To sleep (F. C : N?) Perchance to dream (F; C : N !) 
Ay, there's the rub (F, C ; N ;) 

Must give us pause (F. C : N. ) There's the respect 
That makes calamity of so long life (F : C ; N. ) 

In these six lines there are eight places in which 
Professor Neilson punctuates differently from the 
Cambridge editors. Once he restores the period 
of the F. for the colon of later editors ; but twice 
he substitutes a period for the colon of F., and 
once an exclamation mark and once an interro- 
gation for colons of G, and a comma and semi- 
colon of F. 

It would seem that modernization of punctuation 
ought to rectify obvious errors, to supplant the old 
when it is misleading in accord with modern usage, 
and to rectify sophistication due to editorial pecu- 
liarity or to by-gone fashions ; but that one should 
hesitate to adopt changes that alter distinctly the 
appearance of lines or suggest a change in em- 
phasis. The colon marking a pause might still 
be generally retained in Shakespeare as it is in 
editions of Addison or De Foe. 

This matter of the colon, tho not of great im- 
portance in itself, may illustrate the thoroughness 
of Professor Neilson' s editorial work and the im- 
portance which it must have for Shakespearean 
students and editors. It may also serve as an 
example of the numerous questions of detail in the 
text of Shakespeare that still await authoritative 
determination. It cannot be said that the labors 
of the textual critics have resulted in a text of 
Shakespeare that is an authoritative one. The 
monumental works of Dr. Furness and of Messrs. 
Clark and Wright deserve, of course, all respect. 
But the Variorum does not attempt to supply a 
text for the general reader ; and the Cambridge 
Shakespeare is now forty years old, and its later 
revisions have left it still defective in many re- 
spects, which any competent editor to-day would 
alter. A new text is needed for a standard library 
edition, for the use of scholars, and indeed as a 
basis for the school editions which yearly multiply. 
The general principles which should guide its 
editing are well determined, but many matters 
remain that can be decided only by a representa- 
tive body of scholars. 

A committee which would decide on debatable 
questions and which would supervise the editorial 
work of individual members might successfully 
undertake the task. At a time when editions of 



Shakespeare are so numerous, and when elaborate 
reproductions of original editions are so readily 
undertaken, and when collaborative undertakings 
in criticism are in fashion, the opportunity for a 
standard text of Shakespeare seems ripe. 
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La Vie Seint Edmund le Eei : An Anglo-Norman 
Poem of the Twelfth Century, by Denis 
Pyramus, edited, with Introduction and Crit- 
ical Notes, by Florence Leftwich Kavenel. 
Philadelphia, 1906. (Bryn Mawr College 
Monographs, Vol. v, edited by a committee 
of the Faculty : President M. C. Thomas, ex- 
officio ; Professors E. P. Kohler, D. Irons, and 
H. N. Sanders.) 

The basis of this monograph is a new copy of 
the unique London manuscript, executed for the 
editor, we are told, by Mr. E. A. Herbert, and 
reviewed by Miss E. Fahnestock. The editor's 
work consists chiefly in a study of the language of 
the Vie Saint Edmund for the purpose of deter- 
mining the date of the author, Denis Pyramus. 
The conclusion reached is that the Vie Saint 
Edmund was written between 1190 and 1200 ; 
G. Paris previously had placed the work " at the 
end of the twelfth century." The language of 
copyist and author are carefully distinguished, 
and a comparison of the latter is made with the 
language of the Lois Guillaume and the Cam- 
bridge Psalter, of Adgar, Chardri, and Frere 
Angier. "In general," remarks the editor, "the 
language of Adgar corresponds strikingly with 
that of our text" At first sight this opinion 
seems to accord but ill with the date 1190-1200, 
for Adgar is named (p. 48) as of "about 1170," 
— a generation earlier. Mrs. Eavenel, however, 
might have cited Grober, who places Adgar in the 
last decade of the twelfth century. 

It will be remembered that the Vie Saint Ed- 
mund had been edited in part by Michel, in 1838, 
and in full by T. Arnold, in 1892. Mr. Arnold's 
edition was that of a historian who included the 
French poem among the voluminous "Memorials" 
—mostly in Latin— of St. Edmund's Abbey. The 
present editor reproduces, with some fullness, G. 
Paris' severe remarks upon Mr. Arnold's lack of 
preparation for the task of editing an Old French 
text. Mrs. Ravenel adds some strictures of her 
own, complaining that Mr. Arnold neglected ob- 
vious emendations, that he often emended where 
the manuscript is right, and finally that some of 
his conjectures, definitions and notes were absurd. 
In the interest of fairness it seems necessary to 



